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was   overthrown  and   the  Republic  proclaimed   in
France.    Carl Schurz threw down his pen, rushed into
the street, and never touched the manuscript again.
To him and to his fellow-students it seemed as if the
hour had  struck  for founding a powerful  national
government upon a broad, democratic basis.    School
memories of ancient republics mingled in his brain
with a sentimental affection for the medieval Empire,
and an enthusiasm for the ideas of the French Revolu-
tion.    He  was  for  the  convocation   of  a  national
parliament, for freedom of speech, freedom of the
press,  freedom of public meeting,  responsibility  of
ministers, communal self-government, the right of the
people to carry arms, the formation of a civic guard.
He shared all the enthusiasms and all the illusions
of his time, and, being as fearless as he was generous
and enthusiastic, was ready to stake his life for his
political convictions.    When therefore the Frankfort
Parliament did at last issue a Constitution, and when
the monarchy of Prussia refused to accept it,  Carl
Schurz, himself a Prussian subject, took up arms to
defend the work of the Revolution.    He fought in the
campaign*of Baden, and then,  when all was over,
contrived   to   escape   into   Switzerland.    Not   long
afterwards a brilliant act of devotion made this obscure
student one of the heroes of the beaten cause.    His
professor   and  friend   Gottfried   Kinkel,   a  man   of
singular fascination and no little reputation as a poet,
had   been   among   the   Baden   insurgents.   At   the
capitulation of Rastadt, the last town which stood out
for  liberty,   Kinkel  was  taken,   condemned  to  im-
prisonment for life, and thrown into a common gaol.
His wife appealed to the young student, and though
it was to the peril of his life that he set foot in Germany,